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ABSTRACT 


This  study  investigated  the  influence  of  the  reflection- 
impulsivity  variable  on  the  Goodenough-Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test.  It 
was  hypothesized  that  with  the  effects  of  intelligence  partialled 
out,  impulsive  children  would  perform  significantly  more  poorly 
on  the  Draw-a-Man  test  than  would  reflective  children. 

The  sample  consisted  of  225  males  and  225  females  selected 
from  grades  one  to  six  in  two  elementary  public  schools  located  in 
different  socio-economic  areas  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
Results  of  the  investigation  indicate  that  the  Goodenough-Harris 
Draw-a-Man  Test  is  relatively  free  from  any  interfering  effects  of 
conceptual  tempo.  Findings  support  the  notion  of  sex  differences 
in  the  area  of  ref lection-impulsivity ,  and  the  low  correlation 
found  between  the  Lorge-Thorndike  and  the  Draw-a-Man  test  indicates 


a  need  for  further  research  in  this  area. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are0.<»many  interacting  dispositions  within  the  child  that 
ultimately  affect  the  delicate  balance  between  motivational  zeal 
and  apathy o  .  „  (Kagan,  1965a,  p0  134)  0 

Jerome  Kagan  and  his  associates  have  investigated  a  decision¬ 
time  variable  described  as  reflection-impulsivity  (Kagan,  Rosman ,  Day, 
Albert,  and  Phillips q  1964;  Kagan,  1965a,  1965b,  1965c) .  This  variable 
refers  to  the  child's  consistent  tendency  to  display  a  slow  or  fast 
reaction  time  in  situations  involving  a  high  degree  of  response  uncer¬ 
tainty  o  Investigations  show  that  in  such  situations  long  response  time 
is  negatively  correlated  with  number  of  errors.  Thus,  the  definition 
of  reflectivity  is  long  response  time  with  few  errors,  whereas 
impulsivity  is  defined  as  rapid  response  time  with  many  errors  (Kagan, 
1965c) . 

The  reflection-impulsivity  dimension  exerts  an  influence  at 
stages  two  and  four  of  the  following  general  five  stage  problem-solving 
procedure  (Kagan,  1966c)  „ 

1.  Decoding  or  comprehension  of  the  problem, 

2c  Selection  of  a  likely  hypothesis  on  which  to  act  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  solution „ 

3.  Implementation  of  the  hypothesise 

4.  Evaluation  of  the  validity  of  phase  three  solution „ 

5.  Reporting  of  the  solution  to  an  external  agent. 

In  the  above  stages,  the  child's  conceptual  tempo  is  involved  both  in 
the  selection  of  an  hypothesis  from  alternatives  and  in  the  evaluation 
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of  the  hypothesise  The  reflective  child  is  more  likely  to  consider  the 
validity  of  alternative  answers  and  to  reflect  upon  the  quality  of  his 
cognitive  products  than  is  the  impulsive  child ,  who  arrives  at  decisions 
quickly,  with  seemingly  little  concern  for  mistakes  (Kagan,  1966a) „ 

A  number  of  studies  show  the  ref lection-impulsivity  variable  to 
be  stable  over  time  and  to  display  considerable  inter-task  generality. 
Physiological  and  psychological  correlates,  testing  instruments,  and 
implications  for  researchers  and  educators  have  been  discussed  (Kagan, 
1965a,  1965b,  1965c,  1967) ,  One  such  impli cation ,  upon  which  this 
study  is  based,  was  derived  from  an  investigation  of  children's  draw¬ 
ings  of  tachistoscopically  presented  stimuli  (Kagan,  1965b) „  Reflec¬ 
tive  children  tended  to  produce  more  complete  drawings,  while  impulsive 
children  omitted  many  parts,  even  though  their  verbal  descriptions  were 
complete.  Similarly,  when  subjects  were  asked  to  draw  a  human  face, 
reflective  children  drew  more  face  parts  than  did  impulsive  children. 
These  findings,  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  Two,  have  implica¬ 
tions  for  those  who  use  children0 s  drawings  as  measures  of  perception 
or  mental  constructs  (Kagan  et  alc ,  1964a) a  An  example  of  a  test  which 
investigates  the  child's  representation  of  an  object  is  the  Goodenough- 
Harris  Dr aw -a -Man  Test,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the 
performance  of  impulsive  and  reflective  children  on  the  Draw-a-Man 
test,  an  investigation  which  follows  from  Kagan's  observations  on  the 
unsuitability  of  using  drawing  tests  for  evaluative  purposes.  The 
study  is  based  on  data  collected  by  Stanley  Souch  (1970)  for  his 
doctoral  dissertation  on  ref lection-impulsivity a 

The  first  section  of  Chapter  Two  of  this  study  examines  the 
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literature  related  to  the  ref lection-impulsivity  dimension.  Following 
this  is  a  summary  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  Goodenough-Harris 
Draw-a-Man  Test.  Chapter  Two  concludes  with  implications  derived  from 
the  literature.  Chapter  Three  presents  the  hypothesis  of  the  study, 
data  collection  procedures  and  the  statistical  analysis  employed,  and 
discusses  some  limitations  of  the  study.  The  results  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  are  contained  in  Chapter  Four,  and  Chapter  Five  presents  a 
summary  of  these  results,  plus  conclusions  and  implications. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

I.  REFLE  CT  ION  -I  MPULS I VI TY 

Discovery  of  the  Variable 

Kagan  and  his  associates  (Kagan,  Moss,  and  Sigel,  1963),  while 
investigating  cognitive  styles  in  adults  and  children,  noted  a  tendency 
for  analytic  responses  to  be  associated  with  longer  response  time. 
Nonanalytic  responses  were  found  to  be  associated  with  more  impulsive 
responding.  These  different  styles  may  best  be  defined  by  reference 
to  the  classification  tasks  administered  to  the  subjects.  Each  subject 
was  asked  to  pick,  from  a  number  of  sets  of  three  drawings,  two  that 
were  alike,  or  went  together  in  some  way.  It  was  found  that  children 
generally  classified  the  pictures  analytically,  in  terms  of  objective 
similarity,  or  relationally ,  in  terms  of  a  functional  relationship 
between  the  stimuli.  An  analytic  response  to  pictures  of  a  watch,  a 
man  and  a  ruler  would  be  to  relate  the  watch  and  ruler  because  they 
both  have  numbers.  A  relational  response  might  be  to  pick  the  watch 
and  the  man,  because  the  man  wears  the  watch.  In  discussing  the 
theoretical  significance  of  an  analytic  attitude,  Kagan  states  that 
possibly  one  of  its  antecedents  is  "...the  ability  to  reflect  in  situ¬ 
ations  that  elicit  alternative  response  tendencies"  (Kagan,  et  al . , 
1963).  Kagan  describes  high  cross-task  consistency  as  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a  stable  reflection-impulsivity  variable  (Kagan, 

1965a) .  Much  of  his  later  research  has  been  devoted  to  investigations 
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of  this  ref lection-impulsivity  variable. 

Instruments  for  Measuring  Reflection-Impulsivity 

Haptic  Visual  Matching.  The  subject  is  given  a  wooden  form, 
approximately  three  inches  square,  to  explore  with  his  hands  for  an 
unlimited  time.  After  this  exploration,  he  is  presented  with  a  visual 
array  from  which  he  must  select  the  stimulus  corresponding  to  the 
explored  form.  The  test  consists  of  twenty  items,  including  familiar 
objects  and  geometric  forms.  Variables  measured  are  exploration  time, 
response  time,  and  errors  (Kagan,  1965a). 

Design  Recall  Test.  A  simple  design  is  presented  to  the  child 
for  five  seconds,  and  then  removed.  Fifteen  seconds  later,  an  array 
of  similar  stimuli  is  presented,  from  which  the  child  selects  the 
design  identical  to  the  standard.  Variables  scored  are  errors  and 
average  response  latency  for  the  twelve  items  (Kagan,  1965c). 

Matching  Familiar  Figures,  The  subject  is  shown  a  standard  and 
six  similar  stimuli,  both  of  which  remain  available  to  the  subject. 

He  is  asked  to  select  the  stimulus  identical  to  the  standard.  Vari¬ 
ables  scored  for  the  twelve  item  test  are  latency  (average  response 
time  to  first  selection)  and  number  of  errors  (Kagan,  1965b) . 

The  Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test  (referred  to  as  MFF)  appears 
to  be  the  most  sensitive  instrument  for  measuring  reflection- 
impulsivity  (Kagan,  1967).  A  combination  of  response  time  and  errors 
is  used  to  select  pure  groups  of  impulsives  and  reflectives,  a  proce¬ 
dure  advocated  by  Kagan  for  investigating  large  samples  (Kagan,  1965c; 
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reflective „  and  those  scoring  below  the  median  on  response  time  and 
above  the  median  on  number  of  errors  are  classified  as  impulsive 0 

Stability  and  Generality 

Investigations  show  high  correlations  between  response  time  on 
administrations  of  the  MFF  separated  by  one  year0  A  high  degree  of 
reflection-impulsivity  generality  is  evidenced  across  varied  tasks, 
both  those  in  which  response  alternatives  are  given,  and  those  in 
which  the  child  has  to  generate  his  own  alternatives  (Kagan,  1965b) . 
When  incongruous  line  drawings  were  presented  tachis toscopically  to 
a  group  of  113  children  in  grades  two  and  three,  it  was  found  that  a 
tendency  toward  short  or  long  MFF  response  times  was  positively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  short  or  long  response  times  in  reporting  descriptions  of 
the  line  drawing  (Kagan,  1965b) .  Eighth  graders,  when  presented  with 
this  task,  showed  significantly  longer  response  times „  Kagan  considers 
this  as  evidence  for  increasing  reflectivity  with  age .  Souch  (1970), 
examining  approximately  500  students  in  grades  one  to  six  inclusive, 
found  no  evidence  in  terms  of  latency,  defined  as  average  response  time 
in  seconds,  or  latency  and  error,  to  indicate  increasing  reflectivity 
with  age.  Ward  (1968)  investigated  ref lection-impulsivity  in  kinder¬ 
garten  children.  He  used  mean  response  latencies  on  responses  to  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  and  on  items  of  a  "Dots"  test 
(estimation  of  dots  on  a  card)  as  additional  measures  of  reflection- 
impulsivity.  Significant  intercorrelations  among  response  latencies, 
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as  well  as  negatively  correlated  latency  and  error  scores,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  his  results  support  the  assumption  of  the  generality  and 
pervasiveness  of  the  reflection-irnpulsivity  dimension 0 

Reflection- Impulsivity  as  a  Predictor 

In  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  refiection-impulsivity  and 
reading  ability  in  primary  grade  children,  Kagan  (1965c)  found  that 
word-recognition  errors  are  negatively  related  to  response  time  on  the 
MFF  for  both  sexes.  The  reflective  child  was  most  accurate  in  word 
recognition.,  This  relation  remained  significant  after  the  influence 
of  verbal  skills  was  partialled  out.  In  general,  impulsive  children 
in  the  first  grade  had  the  highest  reading  error  scores  at  the  end  of 
the  second  grade .  Fast  response  time  is  the  better  predictor  for  boys, 
high  error  scores  is  the  better  predictor  for  girls .  A  significant 
finding  was  the  high  relationship  between  mean  response  times  and 
number  of  head-eye  fixations  of  the  standard  pictures  on  MFF  tasks 
(r  =  092  and  091) „  Kagan  (1965c)  suggests  on  the  basis  of  this  finding 
that  reflective  subjects  are  actively  considering  response  alternatives, 
Cathcart  and  Leidtke  (1969)  found  that  with  sex,  age,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  conservation  scores  controlled,  the  mean  differences  between 
reflective  and  impulsive  children  on  an  arithmetic  achievement  test 
were  significant.  Reflective  children  obtained  higher  scores  in  such 
dimensions  as  basic  fact  recall  and  problem  solving.  Souch  (1970) 
found  that  with  grades  combined,  impulsive  children  performed  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  poorly  than  reflectives  on  a  mathematics  achievement  test, 
but  found  no  differences  in  performance  on  a  standardized  reading  test. 
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On  a  task  involving  serial  learning,  the  impulsive  children  made 
more  intrusion  errors  than  did  the  reflective  children  (Kagan, 

1965a) .  Impulsive  children  made  more  errors  on  a  test  involving 
inductive  reasoning  tasks  containing  response  uncertainty  (Kagan, 

1966a)  . 

Sex  Differences 

The  empirical  evidence  concerning  sex  differences  and  reflec- 
tion-impulsivity  is  complex  and  inconclusive .  Kagan  (1965c)  found 
that  MFF  errors  were  better  predictors  of  reading  performance  among 
girls,  but  MFF  latency  was  a  better  predictor  among  boys.  A  serial 
learning  task  showed  girls  to  be  less  influenced  by  threat  than  boys, 
and  verbal  ability  to  be  associated  with  recall  to  a  higher  degree  for 
girls  than  boys  (Kagan,  1966c).  Souch  (1970)  found  a  greater  relation¬ 
ship  between  latency  and  error  on  the  MFF  for  girls  than  for  boys.  He 
concludes  that  his  study  does  not  reveal  any  sharp  distinctions  in 
reflection-impulsivity  between  males  and  females.  He  cautions,  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  pooling  of  data  in  future  studies. 

Social  Class 

Kagan  (1967)  outlines  some  observations  which  indicate  a  higher 
incidence  of  reflection-impulsivity  among  lower  class  children.  He 
suggests  that  the  higher  incidence  of  pre-  and  perinatal  trauma  in 
lower  class  births  could  result  in  slight  damage  to  brain  stem  centres, 
and  thus  to  inhibition  systems.  Schwebel  (1966)  found  a  tendency 
toward  impulsivity  in  lower  class  children  in  his  study,  and  Campbell 
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(1968)  found  that  the  school  in  the  lowest  socio-economic  area  included 
in  his  study  represented  only  fourteen  percent  of  the  sample,  but 
constituted  thirty-four  percent  of  the  impulsive  group  as  compared  to 
six  percent  of  the  reflective  group.  Souch  (1970)  found  that  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  numbers  of  impulsive  children  came  from  lower  socio¬ 
economic  homes.  An  explanation  for  this  social  class  difference  is 
attempted  by  Hess  and  Shipman  (1965) ,  who  relate  the  child's  tendency 
to  reflect  and  to  consider  and  choose  among  alternatives  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  social  system  and  family.  Culturally  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  generally  are  not  provided  with  opportunities  for  developing 
these  reflective  attitudes. 

Intelligence 

Kagan  presents  no  conclusive  evidence  for  differences  in  intel¬ 
ligence  test  scores  between  reflective  and  impulsive  children. 

Generally „  few  studies  have  used  adequate  controls  for  intelligence. 
Cathcart  and  Leidtke  (1969)  found  no  significant  differences  between 
reflective  and  impulsive  children  in  I.Q.  scores  on  the  Otis  Quick 
Scoring  Mental  Abilities  Test.  Meichenbaum  and  Goodman  (1969)  and 
Souch  (1970)  advise  caution  in  interpreting  their  findings  of  higher 
intelligence  in  reflective  children.  Both  the  Thurstone  Primary  Mental 
Abilities  Test  and  the  Lorge-Thomdike  are  similar  in  format  to  the 
Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test.  Souch  (1970)  examined  subjects  of 
mixed  classification  as  well  as  pure  groups.  Reflective  male  and 
female  subjects  scored  significantly  higher  than  impulsives  on  the 
Lorge-Thorndike.  Investigation  of  the  mixed  subjects,  namely 
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fast-accurate  and  slow-inaccurate  children,  revealed  no  significant 
differences  for  males  on  the  Lorge- Thorndike.  However,  fast-accurate 
females  scored  significantly  higher  than  impulsive  females.  Souch 
suggests  .future  studies  of  academic  performance  consider  employing 
response  time  as  a  major  independent  variable"  (Souch,  1970,  p.  63). 

Correlates:  Psychological  and  Biological 

Kagan  (1966b)  suggests  three  possible  antecedents  of  a  reflec¬ 
tive  or  impulsive  disposition,  namely  constitutional  predisposition, 
involvement  in  the  task,  and  anxiety  over  task  competence.  A  study 
which  examined  data  gathered  from  observation  of  children  from  birth 
to  early  adolescence  (Kagan,  1965a)  showed  that  impulsive  boys  are 
extremely  restless  and  distractible ,  and  spend  less  time  with  difficult 
tasks  than  do  reflective  children.  Meichenbaum  and  Goodman  (1969) 
investigated  reflective  and  impulsive  kindergarten  children  in  terms 
of  verbal  control  of  motor  behavior.  Two  simple  motor  tasks,  performed 
by  children  under  conditions  of  overt  and  covert  self-instruction,  were 
investigated.  The  finger-tapping  test  revealed  that  impulsive  children 
used  the  regulating  words  "faster"  and  "slower"  as  a  "metronome  effect," 
tapping  at  each  utterance.  Under  covert  self-instruction  conditions, 
impulsive  children  showed  significantly  less  verbal  control  of  behavior 
than  did  reflectives.  The  greater  motor  activity  of  impulsive  children 
is  consistent  with  Kagan's  observation  of  the  hyperactivity  of 
impulsive  children  (Kagan,  1967) . 

Reflective  children  demonstrate  higher  standards  for  mastery  of 
tasks,  and  show  more  persistence  in  dealing  with  such  tasks  (Kagan, 
1965a) .  They  tend  to  avoid  peer  group  interactions  and  do  not 
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immediately  join  in  group  activities.  Conversely,  the  impulsive  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy  active  and  immediate  social  participation.  Kagan  (1967) 
suggests  that  possibly  the  parents  of  an  impulsive  child  accommodate 
to  his  hyperkinesis  and  have  not  tried  to  train  him  in  more  reflective 
behavior.  The  impulsive  child  may  offer  answers  quickly  because  of 
low  anxiety  over  failure  as  compared  to  the  more  anxious  reflective 
child. 

Implications  for  Education 

Kagan  devotes  considerable  time  to  drawing  from  his  many  studies 
implications  of  direct  relevance  to  education  (Kagan,  1965a,  1965b, 
1965c;  Kagan  et  al . ,  1966a).  The  pervasiveness  of  the  child's  concep¬ 
tual  tempo  should  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  influence  the  quality 
of  the  child's  cognitive  product.  A  number  of  studies  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  child  in  the  learning  situation.  Kagan  (1966a) 
inquired  into  the  modifiability  of  an  impulsive  disposition  through 
social  learning  principles,  and  found  that  although  impulsive  behavior 
can  be  modified,  the  effect  lasts  only  a  few  weeks  under  normal  class¬ 
room  circumstances.  Schwebel  (1961)  found  impulsive  children  to  be 
more  successful  in  forced-latency  verbal  tasks  involving  picture 
identification.  A  study  by  Yando  and  Kagan  (1968)  examining  the  effect 
of  the  teacher's  conceptual  tempo  on  the  child,  showed  that  highly 
experienced  reflective  teachers  led  to  the  greatest  increase  in  reflec¬ 
tivity  among  their  pupils.  Reflective  and  impulsive  teachers  were 
determined  by  the  adult  version  of  the  MFF . 

The  impulsive  child  runs  the  risk  of  being  the  target  of 
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ridicule  and  punishment  due  to  his  tendency  to  offer  incorrect  answers 
quickly 0  Many  children  may  be  caught  in  the  conflict  generated  by  the 
emphasis  in  the  classroom  on  getting  answers  quickly  and  not  making 
mistakes o  Impulsive  children ,  equal  in  intelligence  to  reflectives, 
consistently  rate  themselves  as  less  adequate  than  their  reflective 
counterparts,  possibly  because  of  more  frequent  overt  failures  in  the 
classroom  situation  (Kagan,  1965a) ,  However,  in  some  areas,  reflection 
may  hamper  maximum  productivity  and  mastery.  Educators  should  recog¬ 
nize  this  relationship  between  conceptual  tempo  and  learning  tasks  and 
should  adjust  curriculum  presentation  to  the  " , , ,psychological  require¬ 
ments  of  the  task  and  the  cognitive  predispositions  of  the  learner" 
(Kagan,  1966b,  p,  522), 

Research  Directly  Relevant  to  the  Present  Study 

In  a  previously  described  study,  Kagan  (1965b)  found  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  reflection-impulsivity  and  the  tendency  toward  long  or 
short  decision  times  in  reporting  descriptions  of  tachistoscopically 
presented  scenes.  When  children  were  asked  to  draw  the  scenes  they  had 
described,  the  reflective  children  drew  more  complete  pictures,  Kagan 
concluded  that  omissions  in  drawings  appear  to  be  the  product  of  a  non- 
ref  lective  orientation,  and  that  this  finding  has  implications  for 
those  who  use  drawings  as  a  measure  of  perception  or  mental  construc¬ 
tion,  Similar  implications  can  be  drawn  from  another  study  (Kagan 
et  al, t  1964a)  which  revealed  that  reflective  subjects  who  did  not 
differ  from  impulsives  in  terms  of  I.Q,  scores  on  the  California  Test 
of  Mental  Maturity  drew  more  parts  in  their  representations  of  a  human 
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face.  These  results ,  plus  implications  derived  from  the  research  in 
the  area  of  children's  drawings,  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  this  study, 
presented  in  the  next  chapter . 

II.  THE  GOODENOUGH- HARRIS  DRAW-A-MAN  TEST 

...  the  psychologist  will  find,  in  works  of  art.o.a  wealth 
of  information,  which  will  serve  not  only  this  special  field 
of  study  but  will  enhance  the  understanding  of  the  human  mind 
in  general  (Amheim,  1966)  . 

The  truth  of  the  above  statement  is  reflected  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  research  devoted  to  children0 s  art,  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  This  research  represents  three  different 
areas  of  interest  (Harris,  1963).  First  were  the  purely  descriptive 
studies  of  drawings,  carried  out  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  concerned  mainly  with  developmental  trends 
(Lamprecht,  1906,  cited  in  Harris).  Next  came  a  period  of  interest  in 
children's  art  as  an  intellectual  product,  an  idea  which  was  given 
considerable  impetus  by  the  work  of  Florence  Goodenough  (1926) .  In  the 
last  thirty  years,  drawings  have  been  considered  as  aids  in  the  study 
of  personality  (Machover,  1951) .  All  three  areas  have  produced 
insightful  and  interesting  findings,  but  the  work  of  Florence 
Goodenough  (1926)  has  probably  been  the  most  influential. 

The  Original  Goodenough  Draw-A-Man  Test 

The  original  Goodenough  Draw-a-Man  Test  was  described  by 
Goodenough  in  1926.  The  rationale  behind  the  test  is  that  the  child's 
drawing  of  an  object  will  provide  an  index  of  his  intellectual  or 
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conceptual  maturity,,  Harris  (1963)  defines  intellectual  maturity  as 
the  ability  to  form  concepts  of  increasingly  abstract  character.  This 
ability  involves  perception,  abstraction  and  generalization.  Concep¬ 
tual  development  can  be  used  as  a  variable  to  explain  individual 
differences  in  response,  just  as  the  variable  "intelligence"  is  used. 
With  increasing  age,  the  child  forms  more  precise  concepts,  due  to  his 
increased  ability  to  recognize  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  class 
(Harris,  1963).  The  fact  that  the  drawing  test  ceases  to  show  incre¬ 
ments  in  early  adolescence  is  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Piaget,  who 
sees  the  adolescent  as  entering  the  period  of  "formal  operations" 
(Piaget,  1966)  involving  more  abstract  thought.  The  drawing  test, 
which  measures  more  concrete  concepts,  ceases  to  be  a  useful  measure 
of  conceptual  maturity  at  this  stage.  Some  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  the  Goodenough  test  can  be  used  profitably  to  distinguish  intel¬ 
ligence  levels  among  very  old  men  (Jones  and  Rich,  1957) .  This  may  be 
explained  in  terms  of  "".o. senile  deterioration  which  returns  the 
individual  to  the  more  concrete  processes..."  (Harris,  1963,  p.  26). 

The  work  of  Machover  (1951)  and  Bell  (1948)  was  probably  the 
most  influential  in  promoting  the  use  of  human  figure  drawings  as 
personality-revealing  devices.  A  number  of  investigators  worked  in 
this  area  (Wolff,  1942;  Brill,  1937).  Goodenough  (1926)  warns  against 
the  diagnosis  of  personality  disorders  by  means  of  investigations  of 
drawings,  and  Harris  (1963)  states  that  many  conclusions  drawn  by 
proponents  of  projective  techniques  go  far  beyond  the  statistical 
tables.  Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  such  devices  lies  in  their 
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highly  intuitive  approach,  Machover  (1951)  states  that  such  analyses 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  highly  trained  clinical  psychologists. 
However,  one  study  found  that  untrained  persons  were  just  as  successful 
as  esqperts  (Fisher  and  Fisher,  1950).  Machover  (1951)  argues  for  the 
figure  drawing  as  a  projection  of  the  self.  She  states  that  external 
figures,  due  to  their  great  variations  in  body  attributes,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  an  objective  representation  of  a  "person."  Thus  the 
child  uses  himself  as  a  point  of  reference  in  figure  drawing.  Harris 
(1963)  concludes  that  no  well-defined  rationale  exists  for  this  theory, 
and  Amheim  (1966)  argues  as  follows? 

If  the  perception  of  the  individual  face  is  an  abstraction, 
then  the  visual  concept  the  observer  obtains  from  that  face  is 
not  different  in  principle  from  the  visual  concept  of  "the 
Chinese  face" ... .Both  are  attempts  to  create  perceptual 
patterns  adequate  to  their  referents,  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  referent  consists  of  only  one  case  or  of  several 
whose  structure  has  something  in  common,  (p.  33) 

Stewart  (1953) ,  in  reviewing  the  Draw-a-Man  test,  concludes  that 
it  is  primarily  a  measure  of  intelligence,  and  should  be  judged  as  such. 

Construction  of  the  Original  Test 

In  deciding  upon  the  subject  matter  for  the  test,  Goodenough 
felt  that  the  human  figure  was  appropriate,  in  that  it  is  a  familiar 
object  presenting  little  variability  in  its  essential  characteristics, 
is  simple  in  outline  yet  complex  enough  to  challenge  the  older  child, 
and  presents  interest  and  appeal  for  motivational  purposes  (Goodenough, 
1926).  The  original  test  consisted  of  a  fifty-five  point  scale,  with 
objectively  defined  rules  for  scoring.  Point  scores  were  adjusted  to 
mental  age  equivalents,  using  her  age-norm  data. 
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Reliability  and  Validity  of  the  Original  Test 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  research  investigating  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  the  Goodenough  test.  McCarthy  (1944) , 
using  386  drawings  from  third  and  fourth  grade  children,  found  reli¬ 
ability  by  the  split-half  method  to  be  + . 89 .  The  correlation  between 
self-scorings  was  +.94,  and  between  scoring  by  different  persons  +.90. 
McHugh  (1945)  found  significant  I.Q.  gains  on  the  Draw-a-Man  test 
after  an  interval  of  several  months,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that 
experience  influences  the  test. 

Generally,  validity  coefficients  are  positive,  but  show  a 
considerable  range.  The  correlation  between  the  Goodenough  test  and 
the  Primary  Mental  Abilities  (full  scale)  was  found  by  Ansbacher  (1952) 
to  be  +.41.  Williams  (1935),  using  one-hundred  children  three  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  found  the  Draw- a-Man/S tan ford-Binet  correlation 
to  be  +.65,  whereas  Rottersman  (1950,  cited  in  Harris)  using  50  six- 
year  olds,  found  it  to  be  +.36.  The  Draw-a-Man  test  is  related  to 
intellectual  maturity  as  assessed  by  commonly  used  instruments,  and 
is  believed  to  be  as  closely  associated  with  verbal  as  with  perform¬ 
ance  abilities  (Ansbacher,  1952;  Harris,  1963). 

The  Harris  Revision 

Harris  (1963)  describes  four  aims  of  his  revision  of  the 

Goodenough  Draw-a-Man  Test. 

1.  An  upward  extension  into  the  adolescent  years. 

2.  The  exploration  of  new  items,  hopefully  measuring 
different  aspects  of  cognitive  skill. 
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3o  The  development  of  alternate  forms  of  the  scale. 

4C  The  development  of  a  possible  projective  use  of  the  scale. 
In  place  of  Goodenough's  age-grade  criterion,  a  measure  of  brightness 
as  indicated  by  a  group  intelligence  test  was  used.  Seven ty-three 
items  were  finally  selected  from  a  list  of  approximately  one-hundred 
scoring  points.  The  same  procedure  was  used  to  derive  a  Draw-a-Woman 
scale,  which  is  scored  on  seventy-one  points  quite  similar  to  the 
Draw-a-Man  scale.  The  Harris  scales  have  a  mean  standard  measure  of 
one-hundred,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  fifteen  points.  In  terms  of 
the  relationship  between  the  original  and  revised  scales,  correlations 
range  from  +.91  to  +.98,  depending  on  the  age  level  of  the  subjects 
involved  (Harris,  1963) . 

Reliability  and  Validity  of  the  Revised  Test 

A  number  of  studies  were  carried  out  by  Dunn  (1967a,  1967b, 
1967c)  to  investigate  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  Harris  revi¬ 
sion.  Correlations  were  obtained  between  the  Goodenough-Harris  test 
and  each  of  the  following  tests:  the  Stanford-Binet ,  the  WISC,  and  the 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity.  The  correlations  were  +.78.  +.64, 
and  +.32  respectively  (Dunn , 1967c) .  His  study  of  reliability  shows  a 
correlation  of  +.88  between  different  scorers,  and  +.93  for  the  same 
scorer  (Dunn,  1967a).  Musekari  (1967)  obtained  correlations  of  +.92, 
+.92,  and  +.94  in  a  study  of  reliability  involving  three  independent 
judges.  The  clarity  of  the  revised  scale  probably  facilitates  self- 
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Factors  Influencing  Performance 

Sex  di fferences „  Goodenough  found  that  girls  generally  perform 
better  on  the  Draw-a-Man  test  than  do  boys ,  and  that  certain  qualita¬ 
tive  differences  in  various  items  are  readily  identifiable  (Goodenough, 
1926) o  Harris  (1963)  states  that  on  the  revised  test,  girls  exceed 
boys  in  the  number  of  points  included  in  their  drawings,  especially 
the  drawing  of  a  woman.  A  number  of  reasons  for  this  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  ,  such  as  girls “  greater  concern  with  interpersonal  relations, 
and  stronger  interest  in  art  activities 0  Harris  provides  separate 
conversion  tables  for  boys  and  girls  for  the  Man  and  the  Woman  scales. 

Cultural  Differences o  Cultural  differences  in  figure  drawings 
are  generally  evidenced  in  clothing,  action  and  background  elements, 
which  do  not  usually  influence  the  score.  However,  Harris  (1963) 
cautions  that  the  test  cannot  be  used  to  compare  children  across  cul¬ 
tures  without  considerable  risk,  although  it  can  be  used  successfully 
to  compare  children  within  a  culture.  Restandardization  is  advised 
in  cases  where  cultural  differences  are  expected  to  influence  scores. 

A  study  involving  807  Nepalese  children  showed  that  children  living  in 
more  isolated  regions  scored  significantly  lower  on  the  test,  a  result 
which  led  the  author  to  infer  a  lack  of  stimulation  and  training  in 
perceptual  differentiation  in  remote  areas.  The  form  and  content  of 
the  drawings  showed  definite  cultural  influences  (Sundberg,  1968) . 

Effects  of  Art  Training.  A  study  by  Phatak  (1959)  involving 
drawings  by  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  showed  that 
when  drawings  were  classed  by  raters  as  artistic  or  non-artistic , 
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significant  differences  between  the  classes  were  found  on  only  six 
items  of  the  seventy-three  item  revised  scale.  The  artistic  drawings 
were  superior  on  clothing  and  action  items,  the  non-artistic  were 
superior  on  location  of  body  parts.  Goodenough  (1926)  found  that 
specific  pre-test  training  in  figure  drawing  did  affect  the  test  score, 
but  concluded  that  the  type  of  training  given  in  the  schools,  which 
does  not  involve  strict  instruction  in  figure  drawing,  should  not 
influence  the  score. 

Related  Empirical  Investigations 

Holtzman  (1952)  administered  tests  of  figure  drawing  using  four 
examiners  who  showed  maximum  differences  in  appearance  and  personality 
within  both  sexes.  No  measures  showed  variations  attributable  to  the 
sex  or  personality  of  the  examiner.  An  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  social  class  on  the  Goodenough-Harris  test  showed  no  significant 
differences  in  correlations  between  the  Goodenough-Harris  test  and  the 
Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test  for  middle  and  lower  class  kinder¬ 
garten  children  (Watkins,  1967) .  Reichenberg-Hackett  (1953)  found  that 
positive  states  of  affect  produced  higher  Goodenough  scores,  especially 
after  tasks  involving  excellent  social  relations  between  the  examiner 
and  the  examinee. 

Summary 

The  Harris  revision  of  the  Goodenough  test  has  been  successful 
in  a  number  of  areas.  The  re-evaluation  of  Goodenough 's  scales  has 
not  extended  the  use  of  tjie  test  to  older  groups,  but  has  provided  an 
alternate  form  of  the  test,  and  put  forth  a  Self  drawing  which  Harris 
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feels  may  reflect  personality  and  interest  variables  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Man  drawing.  In  addition ,  a  quality  scale  is  provided 
which  serves  as  a  fairly  good  approximation  to  full-scale  scoring. 
Finally ,  the  Man  and  Woman  point  scales  have  been  standardized  on  more 
representative  samples  than  those  used  by  Goodenough. 

III.  IMPLICATIONS  DERIVED  FROM  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

From  the  review  of  the  reflection-impulsivity  literature,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  conceptual  tempo  of  the  child  may  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  the  quality  of  his  cognitive  products.  The  child's 
drawing  of  a  human  figure  is  a  cognitive  product,  and  a  test  such  as 
the  Draw-a-Man  test  evaluates  it  as  such.  It  is  in  wide  use,  as  is 
evidenced  in  a  study  by  Sundberg  (1961)  which  showed  that  over  eighty 
percent  of  the  institutions  investigated  used  the  test.  The  assumption 
basic  to  the  test  is  that  the  child's  drawing  of  an  object  is  an  index 
to  his  conception  of  that  object.  Arnheim  (1966)  states  his  belief  in 
the  relationship  between  the  development  of  perceptual  and  representa¬ 
tional  concepts p  and  mental  growth  in  general.  However,  he  warns  that 
differences  between  what  the  child  perceives  and  what  he  draws  cannot 
be  explained  simply  in  terms  of  lack  of  visual  control  or  motor  skills. 
Kagan  (1965b)  also  warns  of  the  "slippage"  between  what  the  child  knows 
and  can  explain ,  and  what  he  subsequently  draws.  Apparently  this 
discrepancy  is  greater  for  impulsive  children  than  for  reflectives, 
which  suggests  that  the  Draw-a-Man  test  unduly  penalizes  the  impulsive 
child.  These  considerations  resulted  in  the  hypothesis  stated  in  the 
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CHAPTER  III 


HYPOTHESIS,  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

I .  HYPOTHESIS 

It  is  hypothesized  that  with  the  effects  of  intelligence 
partialled  out,  impulsive  children  will  perform  significantly  more 
poorly  on  the  Goodenough-Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test  than  will 
reflective  children. 


II.  SAMPLE 

This  study  is  based  upon  data  collected  by  Souch  (1970)  for  his 
doctoral  dissertation.  Souch' s  Sample  One,  used  in  this  study,  con¬ 
sisted  of  247  males  and  248  females  selected  from  grades  one  to  six 
inclusive  in  two  elementary  schools  situated  in  two  diverse  socio¬ 
economic  areas  of  the  city  of  Edmonton.  Each  district  was  designated 
as  a  higher  or  lower  social  status  level,  using  both  Kupfer's  (1967) 
demographic  analysis  of  Edmonton  and  Blishen's  (1967)  socio-economic 
index.  Subjects  were  randomly  drawn  from  each  grade  level  up  to  and 
including  grade  six,  from  each  of  the  two  schools  involved.  Subjects 
lacking  scores  on  any  variable  were  discarded. 

III.  PROCEDURE 

The  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  test,  level  2,  Form  A,  was  used 
in  the  primary  grades.  Level  3,  Form  A  Verbal  Battery  was  used  in  the 
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upper  elementary  grades .  The  Gooden ough -Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test  was 
administered  to  all  subjects.  To  obtain  a  measure  of  reflection- 
inpulsivity ,  the  Matching  Familiar  Figures  test  was  administered.  A 
subject  was  classified  as  reflective  if  he  scored  above  the  sample 
median  on  latency  and  below  the  sample  median  on  error.  An  impulsive 
subject  was  one  who  scored  below  the  sample  median  on  time  and  above 
the  sample  median  on  errors.  Subjects  of  mixed  classification  were 
discarded. 


JV.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  partial  out  the  effects  of  intelligence,  an  analysis 
of  covariance  was  used,  with  Lorge-Thomdike  standard  I.Q.  scores  as 
the  covariate  and  Goodenough-Harris  standard  scores  as  the  criterion. 
Separate  analyses  were  computed  for  males  and  females,  as  well  as  a 
combined  analysis.  The  significance  of  the  adjusted  mean  scores  was 
determined  by  the  analysis  of  covariance. 

V.  LIMITATIONS 

The  following  are  seen  as  limitations  of  the  study. 

1.  The  only  measure  of  intelligence  available  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  study  was  the  Lorge-Thomdike  Verbal  Scale. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  Draw-a-Man  test,  a 
full-scale  measure,  including  both  verbal  and  non-verbal 
coirponents,  would  be  more  appropriate,  as  perhaps  would 
be  a  test  less  similar  in  format  to  the  Matching  Familiar 


Figures  test. 


. 

1 
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2.  There  is  no  measure  of  reliability  for  the  scoring  of 
the  Draw-a-Man  teste  However,  the  increased  objec¬ 
tivity  of  the  revised  scale  appears  to  make  this  a 
minor  limitation,, 

30  A  statistical  limitation  of  the  study  results  from 
the  initial  bias  which  exists  on  the  covariate,  in 
that  reflective  children  in  this  sample  have  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  Lorge-Thomdike  scores  than  impulsive 
children  (Souch,  1970) „  Because  the  covariate  is 
affected  by  reflection-impulsivity ,  the  adjustment 
process  involved  in  analysis  of  covariance  removes 
part  of  the  effect  of  reflection-impulsivity  on  the 
criterion g  in  this  case  the  Goodenough -Harris  Draw- 
a-Man  Test» 


. 

■  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  this  study ,  with  reference  to  the  sample,  the 
hypothesis  and  the  non-hypothesized  results,  are  presented  in  this 
chapter. 

I .  SAMPLE 

The  number  of  subjects  in  this  study  totalled  450,  including 
225  males  and  225  females.  Median  time  and  error  scores  on  the 
Matching  Familiar  Figures  test  were  computed  by  grade  level  for  both 
male  and  female  subjects  (see  Table  I).  Souch's  (1970)  findings 
regarding  median  time  and  error  scores  for  this  sample,  discussed  in 
Chapter  Two,  may  be  summarized  as  indicating  no  evidence  for  increas 
ing  reflectivity  with  age.  Of  the  male  subjects,  68  were  classified 
as  impulsive,  and  77  as  reflective.  Male  subjects  of  mixed  classi¬ 
fication  numbered  80.  Seventy-five  females  were  classified  as 
impulsive,  79  as  reflective,  and  71  as  mixed.  Subjects  of  mixed 
classification  were  discarded,  a  procedure  advocated  by  Kagan  for 
investigating  large  samples  (Kagan,  1965c;  Kagan,  Pearson  and  Welch, 
1966a)  . 

II.  HYPOTHESIS 

The  hypothesis  of  the  study  predicted  that  with  the  effects  o 
intelligence  partialled  out,  impulsive  children  would  perform 
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TABLE  I 


MFF  MEDIAN  TIME  e  TOTAL  ERRORS ,  AND  GROUPINGS 


Grade 

Impulsive 

Reflective 

Mixed 

Total 

Latency 

Errors 

Males 

1 

16 

19 

14 

49 

92.0 

17 

2 

9 

11 

13 

33 

104.0 

15 

3 

11 

12 

11 

34 

102.5 

13 

4 

11 

11 

11 

33 

91.5 

12 

5 

9 

11 

19 

39 

82.5 

12 

6 

12 

13 

12 

37 

83.5 

11 

Total 

68 

77 

80 

225 

Females 

1 

14 

13 

18 

45 

79.5 

18 

2 

10 

11 

9 

30 

106.0 

12 

3 

14 

14 

10 

38 

122.0 

9 

4 

11 

13 

9 

33 

117.0 

10 

5 

13 

15 

14 

42 

89.0 

11 

6 

13 

13 

11 

37 

86.5 

7 

Total 

75 

79 

71 

225 

— 
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significantly  more  poorly  than  reflective  children  on  the  Goodenough- 
Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test.  An  analysis  of  covariance  was  used,  with 
Lorge-Thomdike  standard  I.Q„  scores  as  the  covariate  and  Goodenough- 
Harris  standard  scores  as  the  criterion „  Separate  analyses  for  males 
and  females  were  computed,  as  well  as  a  combined  analysis. 

The  hypothesis  was  not  supported ,  in  that  the  adjusted  mean 
scores  of  impulsive  and  reflective  children  on  the  Draw-a-Man  test  did 
not  differ  significantly  (see  Table  II) .  The  adjusted  mean  score  for 
impulsive  females  was  97  011c,  and  for  reflective  females  101.58.  The 
probability  level  of  0.057  is  in  excess  of  the  .05  level  of  significance 
set  for  this  study,  therefore  the  results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis. 
The  adjusted  mean  scores  for  impulsive  and  reflective  males  were  98.00 
and  97072  respectively,  and  for  impulsive  and  reflective  males  and 
females  combined,  the  adjusted  means  were  97.53  and  99.68  (p  =  0.198). 
Some  sex  differences  were  noted,,  with  the  adjusted  mean  scores  for 
female  subjects  tending  toward  significance  (p  =  .057) .  This  finding, 
while  not  supportive  of  the  hypothesis,  adds  emphasis  to  Souch's 
(1970)  conclusion  that  researchers  in  the  area  of  cognition  and  person¬ 
ality  should  be  cautioned  against  pooling  data  in  future  studies. 

The  finding  that  the  adjusted  mean  scores  of  impulsive  and 
reflective  children  did  not  differ  significantly  on  the  Draw-a-Man  test 
may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  test  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  items  pertaining  to  proportion,  inclusion  of  major  body 
parts,  and  dimensionality,  as  well  as  detail.  Impulsive  children 
possibly  perform  just  as  well  as  reflective  children  on  these  items. 
Their  lack  of  attention  to  detail  as  described  by  Kagan  (1965b)  does 
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TABLE  II 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR  THE  GOODENOUGH-HARRIS 
TEST,  WITH  LORGE- THORNDIKE  SCORES  CONTROLLED 


Source 

MS 

df 

Adjusted 

F 

P 

Adjusted 

Means 

Females 

Group 

Within  Group 

Impulsive 

Reflective 

733 »  8359 
199  o6636 

1 

151 

3.6753 

0  O057 

97.11 

101.58 

Males 

Group 

Within  Group 

Impulsive 

Reflective 

3.2070 

194.5842 

1 

142 

.0164 

0.898 

98.00 

97.72 

Combined 

Group 

Within  Group 

Impulsive 

Reflective 

328. 4179 
196.9814 

1 

296 

1.6672 

0.198 

97.53 

99  .68 

■ 
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not  significantly  influence  their  total  scores,  as  they  may  include 
items  of  detail  essential  to  the  concept  of  a  man,  but  leave  out 
superfluous  detail.  Excessive  detail  is  not  credited  on  the  Draw-a- 
Man  test.  In  future  investigations  in  this  area,  the  nature  of 
impulsive  and  reflective  children’s  attention  to  detail  should  be 
specified. 


III.  RESULTS  NOT  RELATED  TO  THE  HYPOTHESIS 

A  cursory  investigation  of  Draw-a-Man  test  scores  for  subjects 
in  this  study  suggested  that  the  test  suppressed  the  scores  of  children 
who  were  high  scorers  on  the  Lorge -Thorndike .  It  also  appeared  that 
the  test  tended  to  lump  together  subjects  with  widely  differing  Lorge- 
Thorndike  scores.  Further  investigation  revealed  a  correlation  between 
the  tests  of  +.33,  which  is  seen  as  the  most  surprising  non-hypo the- 
sized  finding  of  this  study.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  lack  of  an 
estimate  of  scorer  reliability  for  the  Draw-a-Man  test  was  seen  as  a 
limitation  of  the  study,  as  was  the  fact  that  only  a  verbal  measure  of 
intelligence  was  available.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to 
make  inferences  concerning  what  abilities  the  two  tests  are  measuring. 
However,  it  is  suggested  that  they  are  tapping  different  types  of 
abilities.  Further  research  in  this  area  is  necessary  before 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  unadjusted  mean  scores  of  reflective  males  and  females  on 
the  Lorge-Thorndike  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  impulsive 
males  and  females  (see  Table  III) ,  a  result  which  agrees  with  Souch's 
(1970)  findings  for  this  sample.  Table  IV  shows  the  probability  levels 
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for  the  significance  of  the  unadjusted  mean  scores  for  males,  females 
and  the  combined  group  on  the  Lorge -Thorndike.  The  unadjusted  mean 
score  of  reflective  females  on  the  Goodenough -Harris  test  was 
significantly  higher  than  that  of  impulsive  females  (see  Tables  III 
and  V)  ,  as  was  the  unadjusted  mean  score  or  reflective  subjects  in 
the  combined  analysis  *  However,  reflective  and  impulsive  males  did 
not  differ  significantly  in  terms  of  unadjusted  mean  scores  on  the 
Draw-a-Man  test,  a  finding  which  supports  the  notion  of  sex  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  area  of  conceptual  tempo. 


TABLE  III 


LORGE- THORNDIKE  AND  GOODENOUGH -HARRIS  UNADJUSTED 
MEAN  SCORES  -  IMPULSIVE  AND  REFLECTIVE  GROUPS 


Group 

Lorge - 
Thorndike 

Goodenough - 
Harris 

Adjusted 

Goodenough- 

Harris 

Reflective  Males 

109  o  50 

98.90 

97.92 

Impulsive  Males 

103.00 

96.66 

98.00 

Reflective  Females 

111.78 

102.35 

101.58 

Impulsive  Females 

106.06 

96.30 

97.11 

Reflecti ves 

110 „ 66 

100.65 

99.68 

Impulsives 

104 .  60 

96.47 

97.53 

■ 
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TABLE  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  LORGE -THORNDIKE , 
IMPULSIVE  AND  REFLECTIVE  GROUPS 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Group 

1258,00 

1 

1258.00 

6.889 

0.010 

Females 

Within 

27755.00 

152 

182.59 

Group 

Group 

1528.00 

1 

1528.00 

7.443 

0.007 

Males 

Within 

29356.00 

143 

205.28 

Group 

Group 

2732.00 

1 

2732.00 

14.074 

0.000 

Combined 

Within 

57649.00 

297 

194.10 

Group 
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TABLE  V 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  GOODENOUGH -HARRIS 
TEST,  IMPULSIVE  AND  REFLECTIVE  GROUPS 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Group 

1407.00 

1 

1407.00 

6.627 

0.011 

Females 

Within 

32271.00 

152 

212.00 

Group 

Group 

183.00 

1 

183.00 

.816 

0.368 

Males 

Within 

32058.00 

143 

224.18 

Group 

Group 

1302.00 

1 

1302.00 

5.967 

0.015 

Combined 

Within 

64976.00 

297 

218.16 

Group 

— - 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relative  perform¬ 
ances  of  impulsive  and  reflective  children  on  the  Goodenough-Harris 
Draw-a-Man  Test,  an  investigation  which  grew  from  Kagan's  conclusion 
that  reflective  children  tend  to  produce  more  complete  drawings  than 
do  impulsive  children  (Kagan,  1964a).  It  was  felt  that  this  finding 
had  implications  for  those  who  use  children's  drawings  as  measures  of 
perception  or  psychological  maturity.  The  hypothesis  that  with  the 
effects  of  intelligence  partialled  out,  impulsive  children  would 
perform  significantly  more  poorly  on  the  Goodenough-Harris  Draw-a-Man 
Test  than  would  reflective  children,  was  not  supported.  However,  a 
tendency  toward  significance  in  the  female  subjects  suggests  that  sex 
differences  in  the  realm  of  conceptual  tempo  do  exist,  a  factor  which 
should  be  considered  by  researchers  conducting  further  studies  in  this 
area. 

It  appears  that  the  Draw-a-Man  test,  which  is  scored  on  propor¬ 
tion,  inclusion  of  major  body  parts,  and  dimensionality,  as  well  as 
detail,  and  which  does  not  score  extraneous  detail,  is  not  the  type 
of  task  which  penalizes  the  impulsive  child.  A  further  line  of 
investigation  in  this  area  might  be  to  examine  the  relative  perform¬ 
ances  of  impulsive  and  reflective  children  on  groups  of  items  selected 
from  the  Draw-a-Man  test  as  indicating  different  aspects  of  concept 
representation,  such  as  detail  and  proportion.  It  is  also  suggested 
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that  in  further  research  of  this  type,  the  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative  differences  between  impulsive  and  reflective  children 
on  tasks  of  drawing,  and  indeed  any  tasks,  be  specified. 

The  most  interesting  finding  not  related  to  the  hypothesis  of 
this  study  was  the  low  correlation  of  +,,33  found  between  the 
Goodenough-Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test  and  the  Lorge -Thorndike .  A  cursory 
investigation  before  statistical  analysis  suggested  that  the  Draw-a- 
Man  test  underestimated  the  I.Q."s  of  bright  children,  and  that  sub¬ 
jects  who  differed  considerably  from  one  another  on  the  Lorge- 
Thorndike  test  were  clustered  within  a  very  small  range  on  the  Draw-a- 
Man  test.  It  also  appeared  to  the  writer  that  a  large  number  of  items 
did  not  discriminate  at  all.  Further  research  in  the  area  of  item 
amlysis  and  revision  is  suggested,  as  it  is  imperative  that  those  who 
use  the  test  know  what  the  scores  indicate  and  how  they  are  to  be 
interpreted.  In  its  present  form*,  the  test  is  probably  useful  in 
indicating  a  more  global  measure  of  psychological  maturity  or  concept 
formation.  It  appears  that  the  Goodenough-Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test  is 
relatively  free  from  any  interfering  effects  of  conceptual  tempo. 

The  Goodenough-Harris  Draw-a-Man  Test  is  in  frequent  use  in 
hospitals ,  schools „  and  clinics  (Sundberg,  1961)  both  as  a  projective 
device  and  as  a  measure  of  intellectual  maturity.  Any  research  which 
contributes  to  the  understanding  of  such  an  instrument  is  of  some 
importance.  Kagan  has  strongly  suggested  that  the  child's  conceptual 
tempo  is  of  importance  both  to  the  researcher  and  those  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  child  as  a  learner.  Hopefully,  this  investigation 
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has  added  to  the  store  of  information  concerning  both  an  important 
instrument  and  an  influential  cognitive  dimension,  and  is  therefore 
relevant  to  both  education  and  psychology.  If  so,  the  study  has 
served  its  purpose. 
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APPENDIX  MEASURES 


MATCHING  FAMILIAR  FIGURES  TEST 

(One  task.  Standard  and 
variants  on  single  page 
for  illustrative  purposes) 


GOODENOUGH -HARRIS  DRAW-A-MAN  TEST 
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APPENDIX 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MATCHING  FAMILIAR  FIGURES 

I  am  going  to  show  you  a  picture  of  something  you  know  and  then 
some  pictures  that  look  like  it.  You  will  have  to  point  to  the  picture 
on  this  bottom  page  (point)  that  is  just  like  the  one  on  this  top  page 
(point),  Letus  do  some  for  practice,"  Examiner  shows  picture  items 
and  helps  the  child  to  find  the  correct  answer,  "Now  we  are  going  to 
do  some  that  are  a  little  bit  harder.  You  will  see  a  picture  on  top 
and  six  pictures  on  the  bottom.  Find  the  one  that  is  just  like  the 
one  on  top  and  point  to  it," 

Examiner  will  record  latency  to  first  response  to  the  half-second 
and  total  number  of  errors  for  each  item.  If  Subject  is  correct, 
Examiner  will  praise.  If  wrong,  Examiner  will  say,  "No,  that  is  not 
the  right  one.  Find  the  one  that  is  just  like  this  one  (point)," 
Continue  to  code  responses  (not  times)  until  child  makes  a  maximum  of 
six  errors  or  gets  the  item  correct.  If  incorrect.  Examiner  will  show 
the  right  answer. 

The  Matching  Familiar  Figures  test  provides  two  sets  of  practice 
cards.  Once  the  test  proper  has  begun  the  examiner  does  not  show  the 
subject  the  correct  answer  but  merely  proceeds  to  the  next  task  once 
a  maximum  of  six  errors  has  been  attained.  The  two  pages  of  the  test 
booklet  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another  so  that  both  the 
stimulus  and  the  alternatives  are  clearly  visible  to  the  subject  at 


the  same  time. 
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MAKE  YOUR  FIRST  DRAWING  HERE 


Draw  a  picture  of  a  man.  Make  the  very  best  picture 
you  can.  Be  sure  to  make  the  whole  man,  not  just 
his  head  and  shoulders. 
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